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A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flow’rs of every reinbow hue, 
And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE No. 4. 
, By Simon Scribble Esq. 
Though I do not profess myselfa dis- 
iplepof Lavater. I must acknowledge 
hat the face generally appears to me a 
vorreet index of the mind Not that the 
haraeter of the mind may be defined 
by the geometrical lines of the counte- 
ance, but there isa somethingin the 
xterior of many, which conveys no in- 
orreet idea of the attributes within. 
n the countenances of some we per- 
eive a certain expression of candour 
and benevolence, which engages our at 
ention and ensures ouresteem. Insome. 
hough the general east of the counte- 
hance is pleasing there is a lurking 
glance of cunning in the eye, which 
arns us to beware of latent mischief. 
pon the physiognomy ef some is stamp- 
ol the dignity of native virtue; that 
uistant mildness and frank civility which 
awes while it attracts, and receives ra- 
her than solicits our admiration and 
confidence. Upon others is imprinted 
legible characters of cruelty and male- 
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volence; the cold apathy of ignorance, 
and the fiercest blaze of vindictive jeal- 
ousy; That terrible expression which 
causes the beholder to shrink from the 
traces of brutal passion and shudder at 
the thought of anticipated crime. 

It has heen asserted, that the disposi- 
tion of a man might be determined by 
the mere inspection of his hand-writing. 
This has been denied by others, though 
I should coneeive without sufficient in 
ves‘igation. It is not to be presumed 
that the fainter traits of the mind may 
be developed in this manner, though we 
believe that the more striking and 
prominent ones may by it be diseovered. 
Thus we will genrerally observe that 
person. of an ardent and careless temper, 
write an unconstrained and easy hand; 
that those of a prudent and phlegmatie 
temper write with more care and pro- 
priety, while those of a cold and ecaleu- 
lating disposition are remarked to write 


a scraggling, awkward and tremulous 


hand. Local and particular eireumstan- 
ces will sometimes affect this conclusion, 
but in general, the more striking char. 
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186 THE 
acteristics are pereeptible to a man of 
philosophical and inquisitive habits, the 
most trifling incidents will explain the 
character of those he sees. {'o such an 
one, the air, the gait and the voice: the 
manner of carrying a cane or buttoring 
a waist-coat, are objects of speculation 
and illustrations of character. 

Dr. Franklin observes, that a friend of 
his was in the habit of sounding the 
dispositions of his visitors by means of 
his legs, one of which was very hand- 
some, and the other as much deform: d. 
If a person. immediately upon being in- 
troduced to him direeted all bis atten 
tion to the faulty leg without odsersing 
the other, he considered him as one vi 
those carping, critical person», who de 
light to dwell upon the dark side of eve- 
ry thing. If. onthe contrary, he remar 
ked the handsome one. without regard 
ing the other, he concluded that he was 
one of those cheerful and contented per 
sons, who pass over the defects in order 
toarrive at the beauties. and love tu sur- 
vey objects in the most pleasing lights 
This example will prove that the most 
trifling oceurreuces may serve to eluci- 
date, what appears to an unreflecting 
mind, impossible to solve. 

“A countenance” says an old 
old adage, *is the best letter of re- 
eommendation.” ‘lo this, the experi- 
ence of most will assent, as there are 


but few who have not witnessed,.in a 


greater or lesser degree, the advantage 
of a pleasing exerior. Upon the men 
tion of one with whom we are acquaint 
ed, we naturally ask «* What kind of a 
looking person is he?” And we find that 
the sentiments with which we regard 
these but partially kuown to us, arise 
from their external appearance. Should 

stranger apply to us for assistance we 
are generally influenced in our acquies 
eence or denial by the expression of his 
countenance, and by the result of our 
examinaion conjeeture whether knave- 
¥y or honesty appear to predominate. 
Nature has fashioned her lineaments in 
conformity to her invariable plan, and 
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our conduct and disposition contribys 
materially to bestow their peculiar poy. 
er to attract or repulse. A course of fife, 
inexcusable and improper. affixes, as it 
were, a distinguishable seal. while a pep. 
severance in the paths of virtue and of 
honour, gives that glow of conscious 
purity, which at once commands.our pe, 
spect, and receives our admiration, 

cnet nema 


While a gentleman was writing to, 
corespondents in a coffe-house, a your 
fellow was looking on. upon which he 
wrote at the bottom of the letter «| 
would say more, but au impudent pu 

is looking over my shoulder.” Thy 
buck immediately advanecd * upon my 
jenour, * said he » 1 was not.” ; 


[It is seldom we have the pleasure of presenting ouf 
readers with a production of the interestand me 
rit, which d.stinguish the following.—It . rigml 
ly appeared in one of the N. York papers, from 
which itis extracted. We imagine the readerd ff 
sens:bility will readily sympathize with “ Mont. 
gurn.er,” more especially those who have suffer. 
ed a like bereavement It affords us pleastre tw 
have it in our power to lay before our readers ¢f- 
fusions of this nature, where beauty of expression 
is united with chastity of sentiment. } 


MY MOTHER’S GREEN GRAVE. 
Once more the loud tempest at distance reposes, 
Since Winter has fled to his snow-covered cave, 
Aud light-footed May weaves her garland of roses, 
lo strew on the turf of my Mother's green grave. 
How soft is the sigh that awakes retrospectia, 
For a moment to dweli on the days that arépast, 
Yet deeper the pang of renewed recollectioa, 
Phat Youth’s blooming unts were too lovely tolatt 






it isimpossible for us to alter them, hy BNow 


| That | 


For the heart, then exulting, thought not of tomo 
row, 


Nor marked the thick clouds that frowned oer 
dark wave, 

Nor the bright laughing eye shed the dew drop of 
sorrow, 

That now would fain hallow a Mother’s green grav 

But Lite’s rapid tide, with its wide swelling anguis', 


Has inguipued the sWeet prospects that beamed 
from atar, 


Aad left thear pursuer deserted to languish,. 

A prey to vain hopes, disuppointment and care. 
Yet tho’ deep in Misfortune’s dark mazes benighted, 
The piigrim of passion, of error the slave, _, 

In the midst of its tumults the heart is delighted, 








To breathe a sad sigh o’er a Mother’s green 
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now no more by my childhood’s fond guardian 
defended, 
sth has watched my light steps as they wanderea 


t ‘a . 
oho ow mound where her form has descended 


With the “ clod of the valley” to moulder away. 

Ah! this mansion of Solitude, silent and dreary, | 

Isan alms for the poor, a reward for the brave, 

To the wanderer an heaven, a rest to the weary; 

But more sacred than these, ’tis my mother’s green 
grave. 

Long beside this lov’d spot the first blossoms shall 
flourish, 


} That look forth from the tomb, at the summons of 


spring, 
And the tears of affection their fragrance shall 
nourish, 
And the dove hover ruund on her dew-moistened 
wing. 
Soon alas! may I too press the same humble pillow, 
Nor longer expused on time’s turbulent wave; 
From my labours reclining beneath the same willow 
Whose branches droop low on my Mother’s green 
grave 
Ab! then shall I hail her long lost benediction, 
And those verdant retreats her lov’d presence 
restore, 


® Where death shall invade the lone couch of afflic- 


tion, 
And brandish his dart o’er the wretched no more. 


Monigurnier. 


Kettle’s odd Whims. « 

Kettle was a Dutchman, who had ac- 
quired great eclebrity by painting; but 
notcontent with the glory obtained from 
studying the best masters. he took it in- 
to his head ‘to make himself known by a 
method entirely new. ‘To accomplish 
this, he laid aside the pencil, and paint- 
ed with his fingers. A portrait designed 
for himself, took; he repeated the prae- 
tice, und his countrymen said, that he 
executed these fantastic works with 
great purity, and beauty of colouring. 
In this manner he finished two heads for 
the Sieur Vanous, of Amsterdam; the 
one Democritus, the other Mr. Moro- 
sini, in the character of Helacritus; and 
the picture of Vincent Jacobson, a noted 
Wine merchant, with a glass of Rhenish 
in his hand. As his success increased, 
80. did his folly. His fingers appeared too 
easy tools; he began therefore to paint 
with his feet, and the public applauded 
this last whim, more extravagantly than 
they had done the former. 


At arace in the north of England, 
among other houses one named Bothe- 
ram ran for the plate. An Irish gentle- 
man who happened to be there, (al- 
though no gentleman of the turf took 


great odds in his favour. But towards 
the conclusion of the race, behold! Bo- 
theram came last! When the gentleman 
took off his hat and exclaimed with joy 
+ T knew it! see how he drives ’em @ 
head!”” 


Sane 
THE COMPILER No. 1. 


Description, manners and custome of 


the Laplanders. 


The Laplanders. when they have no 
stimulus to arouse them from the stupi- 
dity of inaetion, are lazy and slovenly 
in the extreme. Indeed. travellers thro’ 
that country inform us that filthiness is 
a prominent feature in their character. 
I. Acerbis relates, that they roast their 
fish (a principal article of their subsis- 
tence) in the fire on the point of a stick, 
and when they are sufficiently done, he 
represents them as sitting or lying on 
the ground, and eating it, with both 
their hands, * while the oil which dis- 
Uils from it, rans down their arms in- 
to their sleeves, which may be scented ta 
the distance o some yards.” But the 
women, he also tells us, have a more 
consonant idea of delicacy and cleanli- 
ness. ‘The Laplanders are accustomed to 
esteem train oil from their birth asa 
luxury, and they consider its flavour far 
exceeding that of butter,—a remarka- 
ble instance of the force of habit. ‘They 
have also imbibed a fondness for spiri- 
tuous liquors, which are drank with 
with equal avidity by both sexes. ‘Toe 
bacco i- another luxury of which they 
are fond to a degree of ecstacy. “ To 
obtain the flavour of it, when not other- 
wise to be procured, he will even chew 
slips of the bag which contained it, 
or chips from the cask in which it was 
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packed.” « When they are assembled 
together at a convivial party, and the 
supply of their favourite herb is defici- 
ent. they place themselves in a circle 
and pass the pipe from mouth to mouth. 
so that every one reevives four or five 
whiffs in turn, and all are equally grati- 
fied with the pleasure of s oking.”’ 
The Laplanders in general, are very 
oor, and live in the utmost simplicity. 
heir huts are formed by poles stuck in 
the ground and bent over in an ovai form, 
meeting atthe top. ‘The roof is covered 
with bark of the birch tree, and sods of 
earth, but the tent of the Wandering 
Laplander is wrapt around by pieves ol 
woollen cloth fastened with wooden 
skewers, leaving a hole about four feet 
high for a door, through which all the 
family- pass, those who are grown, ei- 
ther stooping very low or creeping upon 
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ten oceasionally to the mother’s bg 
when she travels; and a ring with beag 
is suspended from the ‘upper part, 4 
amuse the child as it lies upon its 
with its hands at liberty.” 
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their hands and kness. And indeed, when 


they have succeeded in entering. they) saries amply and instantly supplied, al 


are forced to sit down, as ibe hut will 
noi admit of a person's standing erect, 
unless it is immediately over the fire, 
which is kindled in the middle of the 
floor, without chimney, a hole being left 
in the top of the tent for that purpose. 
As the Laplanders have neither room 
nor use for many of the articles consi. 


dered necessary in the habitations of 


other countries. his catalogue of iurai- 
ture consists of only such things, the 
convenience or utility of which, render 
them indispensible. + A few copper ves- 
sels. tin kettles, wooden bowls, and horn 
spoons, form the whole of their kitchen 
utensils. ‘l'o this seanty and unexpeusive 


list, a few of the richest individuals add 
two or three pewter dishes, and some sil- 
ver spoons. The mountain Laplander 
has no light in his hut during the night 
but what the fire affords bim: the mari- 
«The 
most ornamental piece of furniture the 
Laplander possesses, is his child’s cra- 


time Laplander uses a lamp.” 


die: tis isa piece of wood properly 
shaped and hoijlowed with his owu hand. 
Jt has a recess for the infant’s head.-- 
Cords are fixed to go roune it, and fas- 









Notwithstanding their poverty, jy rage 
comparison with their civilized neig| 
hours; and their rude and uncultivate 
manners, the Laplanders are hospivabh 
to strangers and charitable to each othe 
The apariments of his hut are in pro. Het 
portion to the number of his family, es! J 
the best is reserved for the heads. By a 
should a stranger abide with them, il Th 
man and wife cheerfully resign theiry : 
partment to- him. and quit the hut LL. 
long as he pleases to stay. A dispute md Bu 
ry rarely happens among them, as they r 
live in the utmost cordiality and fries W! 
ship. Begging is unknown in Lapland, . 
| ifaayo oe trom age or infirmity, should se 
chance to be in want, he finds his neces (Th 
7 
Charity appears, unsolicited, with opaf * 
hands.”? ‘hey are strictly honest, a 7! 
perfectly contented, so much so, taf ? 
they believe they cannot be more happy 
Inany other situation, of which a rem) 
Kable instance is related. Christian VL 
king of Denmark, wishing to obtains 
young Laplander, to educate him unler A 
his own eare, at his court. commissioned im tht 








Mr. Leems, a missionary in that eu 
(ry. in 1753, to procure one aud seul 
him to his Majesty as soon as possible 
But, notwithstanding the most splendid 
offers and promises by the missionary, 
and the prospeet of so desirable a sitlw 
Gon in life, be experienced the most & 
t.eme diffical y it obtaining one. Ap 
plication was made to a number of tle 
Lapland youth, but--in vain. At length, 
through dint of persuasion, one was prt 
vuiled upon to embark for Copenhagel 
where in a few months he Jan,uishel 
and died, although he, was treated will 
all possible attention and kindness. ! 
think we might safely challenge a pa 

ell in any civilized nation knowa.— 
Vhere are few countries in which eh 
a glittering offer would not have hee 
accepted with avidity. 
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A gentleman having told another that 


he spoke falsely, he flew into a violent 
passion * Sir.” said he” I dont under- 
stand it’ ** then replied the other, «* why 


do you put yourself in such a terrible 
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rage.” 


For the Parterre. 
To the Evening Star. 


Herald of twilight! could thy eye 
But scan this sublunary sphere, 
Oh? thou would’st back recoiling fly, 
Nor light our world of grief and fear; 
Thy cheering torch would not effuse 
Its lustre o’er our suniess hours; 
Thy vestal splendor would refuse, 
To gild the gloom, when Evening lowers. 


But thou canst not behold the crime, 
The throb of pain, the tear of wo, 
Which haunts the feeble child of time, 
And dims the brightest years below. 
Thy path is Pleasure’s favour’d road, 
Thy realms the home of Hope and Joy; 
Thy court is Quiets calm abode, 
When no intruding ills annoy. 
Crown’d with a diadem of light, 
And thron’d amid the orbs above, 
Thou com’st the harbinger of nicut, 
The Queen of happiness and love. 
V. 
=> 


AN APOLOGUE. 


A gentleman after having travelled 
through different parts of the globe, re- 
turned at length to his own country. His 
friends, as usual in such cases, flocked 
around him with eager expressions of 
welcome. ‘* Bless me, how happy I am 
to see you!” cried one and all of them. 
* Come do tell us some of your adven- 
tures.” After relating to them a num- 
ber of miraculous circumstances, ** you 
know.gentlemen (added he) what a pro- 
ligious distance it is from our country to 
that of the Hurous!—well about 1200 
dJeagues further off, I met with a very 
Strange set of men, who often sit around 
a table a whole night, and even till the 
morning is well advanced; but there is 
no cloth laid for them, nor is there any 
hing to gratify the appetite. ‘I'he thun- 
Her might rattle over their heads, two 
armies might engage beside them, Hea- 
en itself might threaten an instant 
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chaos, without making them stir. or in 
the least disturbing them; for they are 
both deaf and dumb, At times, indeed, 
they are heard to utter inarticulate 
sounds, sounds which have no connection 
with each other, and very little meaning; 
yet will they roll theiv eyes at each 
other in the oddest manner imaginable. 
(iften have Llooked at them with won- 
der; fer they never want spectators, who 
are seemingly attracted to them by eu- 
tiosity; and believe me. my friends. I 
shall never forget the horrid countenan- 
ces which I have observed among them 
upon such occasions:—countenances. on 
which were painted, by turns, despair, 
rage, and now and then a malignant joy, 
linctured with uneasiness. Sometimes 
they appear furious as bedlamites, some- 
times serious and gloomy as the infernal 
Judges, and sometimes gasping with all 
the anguish of a criminal, as he is led 
to the place of execution.”—-- Heavens 
(exclaimed the friends of the traveller,) 
what can be the objeet of these unhappy 
wretches? are they servants of the pub- 
lie??’—*+ No.”’-—** Then they are in 
search of the Philosopher’s stone?’*— 
** No.”—* Of the perpetual motion, per- 
haps?”’—++ No.”—* Oh! now we have 
it; they are sent thither in order to re- 
pent, and atone for their crimes,”’-—*+.V0: 
you are as much deceived my friends, as 
ever.”*—*+ Good God! then they must be 
madmen—deaf, dumb, and _ insensible! 
what in the name of wonder can employ 
them?”—* Why Gam1ne!”’ 


A Lawyer observing a little bey te 
be very sprightly and talkativr, took 
him between his knees and commenced a 
conversation with him. ‘The boy asked 
what trial was to come on next? (as the 
court was sitting.) To which he replied 
that the next was between the devil and 
the pope, asked tbe boy who he thought 
would gain it? ** I think it will be a hard 
trial,” returned the little fellow ** as the 
pope has the most money but the devil 
has the most lawyers.” 
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For the Parterre. 
How sweet the days of happiness would prove, 
In some blest cot, from care and trouble free, 


With that fair maid who taught my heart to love: 
What sceptred king could live so happily? 


Oh! let me there felicity enjoy, 
Whilst others seek for riches or for fame, 
No unless strife our pleasures shall alloy, 
But there Contentment hold her peaceful reign. 


ALEXIOR. 
—= 


For the Parterre. 
THE BUFFALUOE ROBE. 


ATALE 
[Continued from page 181] 


On the following morning. Claudine 
rose early with invigorated health and 
reanimated spiaits. She had slept bu: 
little; the glorious anticipations of the 
morrow had constantly occupied her 
thoughts. and driven sleep from her 
pillow. —There was an evident impati 
ence in her manner. which recent mis 
fortunes served to increase. She ran 
from one part of the cottage to another 
searcely knowing what she did. She 
eonld sometimes attempt to read. then 
throw down the book and hasten to the 
easement. to discover if possible, the ob- 
ject of her desires; at length it was per 
ecived, approaching through the dis- 
tant trees. It was now at the deor, and 
Kelmar and Claudine, with light hearts 
and pleasing prospects bade a parting 
adieu to the little cottage, which had 
been to them so long the abode of sor- 
row. 

When unbounded joy allowed Kelmar 
the reeosery of recollection, he found 
himself seated in a handsome chamber 
of the eastle, and his daughter Claudine 
standing by his side, attired in her 
Buffaloe Robe. ‘The sweet smile which 
played on her countenance told that she 
was happy, and the old man felt such 
consummate delight, that his daughter 
could searcely persuade him that he was 
still an inhabitant of this nether world: 
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The Count now entered. His appearany Mieem: 
threw them into much sarprize. It wallhere 
the very stranger whom they had enter Miiare « 
tained a short time before at their eg fof t 
tage in the wood. * My good friends "Mie nc 
said he advancing in a familiar manne Hipem: 
** you are weleome to Castle Laundale.” gam 
* O Sir,” replied Kelmar. * you haveliJn 
rendered us too happy: this is more thant] ha 
our entertainment deserved!” Nay. nay MRbit « 
Kelmar.” replied the Count, * no more Miivide 
of that; from heneetorth. this eyambe li pat 
is your abode, and Castle Laundaeii] ar 
must be your home; and you Claudin, Hither 
the Lady Maria has sppointed you hr Bigrat 
body guard, and the Buffuloe Robe iso iithat 
to be the insignia of office Ht is not somy Bally 
luve?™ added he. addressing the Coun iMtine! 
ess, who had entered the room. * Ay! cd 
truly.” answered she. ** and further ofisitio 
each -returning anniversary of this hap §jjmor 
py day, there shall be a grand ball ad i#tude 
supper in hovor of her, who is alike apg@pres 
example of virtue, and the ornament dfgmatu 
her sex On that day, mirth and jg peau 
shall abound. the poor -hall abstain frm /pture 
labour, and every prayer be raised frp pare, 
her, who wears the Buffaloe Robe.” Brat 

It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary spaau 
to add, that shortly afterward, a nephew has 
of the Count, a handsome and ateom- 99 § 
plished youth, having taken up his@bode FR YY: 
at the Castle. in consequence of the 
death of his father, whose estate anl 
title he inherited, made to Claudine a 
offer of his heart and hand. ‘The & 
teem which she had entertained for him, 
on their first acquaintance having nov 
been matured into love, the ‘ lush d 
modesty betrayed her acceptance, aul 
on the second anniversary celebration, 
the marriage was solemenised with due 
ceremony, amidst the blessings of thot 
sands, and with all the hilarity and hap 
piness, to which such festivals are gen 


































































































rally dedicated. 0.- 
Alliance belween Graltiiude and 
Resentmeut. 


There are several apothegms whith 





from being neatly expressed are easily 






















smembered, from being easily remem- 
pered, and being frequently repeated, 
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entenimre extensively believed, independently 
it cy.imof their consonance with fact. of this 
ends"Mkind is Swift’s somewhat misanthropic 
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Mrs. W. Yes, my dear! IT highly ap 
proved of their behaviour. I declare, I 
was quite in love with Mr. Tracey. he 
was so attentive and obliging to his wife; 
if he was courting her he could not be 
more so. But. my dear. you made a small 
mistake in saying it was above seven 
years: It is only six years and nine 
months the 20th of September. 

Ili tell you what's the reason. Mr. 





















unnermremark, **Men are grateful in ‘the 
dale"Misame degree as they are resentful ” 
| haven consequence of a personal occurrence 
‘thang have been for twenty years iv the ha- 
y nay Me Dit of trying this maxim upon the indi- 
» more feviduals within my range of observation; 
ambeMebut I have hardly ever found it to fit. I 


1 am come think that resentment is ra 
ther proportioned to the irrability, but 
gratitude to the tenacity of the memory 


Undale 
uding, 
pu her 


ye iso Methat those who acqui e quickly ave usu- | 
( somyfmpally resentful. and those who retain dis- 
Count Mtinetively are usually grateful. I invite 

* Ay! comparison of this very different po- 
her afeesition with experience. Resentment is a 
is hay fgmore sudden and violent «motion: grati- | 


all ad 
like a 
nent of 
nd ja 
in trom } 


tude a more permiunent and gentle im- 
pression. Courageous. selfisi.: and rude 
hatures are more prone to resentment; 
tautious, benevolent, and refined na- 
























sed fe Pare the more resentful, women ihe more 
ye” =faegrateful creatures To resentment the 
essary panuithetic emotion is fondness, which 
nephew feHas also its excesses and its transiency; 
ateom- p80 gratitude the anithetic emotion is en. 
saboke YY Which has also its measuredness 
of thee and its perseverance. 
ate and 
dine al For the PARTERRE. 
ae MATRIMONIAL DIALOGUE. 
ing wot Scene. .f tea-table. at which Mr. and 
lush of Om , Mrs, Wrangle are silting. 
ce, ale «Mr. W. My dear! were you not char- 
bration med with the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
vith dw fi Tracey this afternoon. So kind; so af 
of thor fmfectionate; their whole study was Lo give 
nd hap feeach other pleasure. Let me see: they 
re gent have been married above seven years, 
Q.—H and yet one would suppose from their 





conduct, it was the day after their wed- 

ding: why can’t we live so, my love? 

our fortune is greater than theirs; we 

have three fine children, and every thing 
’mfertable about us. 


nd 









s which 
© easily 


tures are more prone to gratitude; men | 


Wrangle. that we can’t live so: It is ow- 
ing to your temper; youare so irritable, 


‘the least thing raises you; and when you 


are angry. you have noregard to dec: n- 
cy or manners. 

Mr. W. Why. as to that. Mrs. Wran- 
gle. you eannot boast of any great for- 
bearance. But however, | insist upon it, 
i was correct in regard to the time they 
have been married. 
| Mrs. W. Tam surprised at your con- 
_tradieting me, when you know Iam so 
imuch better aequainted with these 
‘things than you are. Why, they were 
‘married about three months after Ed- 

ward was born. and he is secen the day 
_afterto morrow. 
| ° Mr. W. Poh! nonsense! do you sup- 
pose I can’t count? Why, you might as 
| well tell me I don’t know when we were 
married, though I have such good rea- 
son to remember it, 

Mrs. W Come Mr. Wrangle, don’t be 
throwing out any insinuations; though, 
indeed you have good cause to recollect 
our marriage. Pray, sir; how did you 
become possessed of this house, and all 
the money that set you up in business? 
Why, I can tell you, sir;—you obtained 
it all through me. You know very well, 
that when l,a giddy young girl. gave 
you my hand, you were not worth a 
groat. and that I persuaded my father 
tu give you this house, and a capital to 
begin the world with. 

Ur. W. you a giddy young girl! ha! 
ha! ha! Why, you were turned of thirty, 
and your beauty (what litle you had) 
not increased with your years. Why, 
your father gave me this pidgeon-box, 
and a paltry jive thousand to haye you! 
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You had snch a temper, he was afraid 
nobody would take you off his hands.— 
Though the pill was so well gilded. 1 
did not swallow it without many wry 
faces, and T have. since, often had ovca 
sion to wish it had choaked me. 

-Urs. W. It’s well you are on the 
other side of the table, or I would box 
your ears for you. As it is, I’ve a great 
mind to throw the tea-pot at your head, 
you villain! to say such things to my 
face, when you know Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Thomson would have been glad to 
have had me, and yet you say I had no 
offers. 

} expect vou will break my heart yet, 
with your barbarity. Mr. Tracy would’nt 
use his wife so, I'll warrant. 

Mr. W. Ne; for Mrs. Tracey never 
contradicts her husband; and that’s more 





than you can say. But, come. my dear. 
let us make friends; ‘tis a foolish thing 
to quarrel for such trifles. 

Mrs. W. With ell my heart. I have 
no animosity, only | know I’m right.— 
Will you take another cup of tea, my 
dear? 

Mr. W. Yes, my dear, T believe I will. 
(Hanis her his cup. which. after receiv- 
ing. he tastes and returns.) Zounds! 
Mrs. Wrangie. you've put no sugar init, 
it’s bitter as worm-wood! 

Mrs. W. Put no sugar in it? Why 
you mightas well tell me that I gave 
you no tea! Ill tell you. sir, 1 put more 
than common in it, but you are in such 
@ passion, you've last all taste. 

Mr. W. Pshaw! madam; can’t I trust 
the evidence of my senses? I tell you 
there is none in it. You are always stin- 
ting me in necessaries, that you may 
squander more money in finery for your- 
self. You have sufficient ruffles around 
that seaggy neck of yours, to keep the 
family in sugar for six months. [Here 
he starts from the table, alarmed at the 
appearance of Mrs. W. and just escapes 
through the door in time to avoid the 
tea-pot and contents, which were dis- 
charged at his pericranium and made 


their exit through one of the windows, 


into the street. ] y 


THE PARTERRE. 


On his return from Seotland, Foo 
was asked by a lady, in a large company 
whether there was any truth in the re. 
port that there were no trees there? «4 
malicious and scandaleus report, I as. 
sure you, my lady.” He replied, + for 
when [I was at Port Patrick on the 
point of crossing over to Donaghadea, | 
saw two blaek birds perched upon as 


jine a thistle as I ever beheld in my life.” § 


— 


A person who attended at the benefit ¢! 
a certain actor, was asked by a friend 


of the latter, how it was attended? « Oh” § 


he replied, with a sneer, ** The house 
was full, the acting bad, aud there nota 
single gentleman spectator.” “I am 


sorry” archly replied the other » You J 


should have so bad an opinion of your. 
self.” 
== 


LUXURY. 


luxury; finding himself involved in debt, 
he looked over his accounts, and though 
he had the sum of ten millions of seste- 
rees left he poisoned himself, for fear of 
being starved to death! 


The Elector of Cologue (who is like- 
wise an archbishop) one day swearing 
profanely, asked a peasant who seemed 
to wonder what he was surprized at 
“To hear an archbishop swear.” a: 
swered the peasant. «I swear” replied 
the Elector -* not as an archbishop, but 
as a prince.” « But my lord” replied the 
peasant, * when the Archbishop goes 
the devil, what will become of the 
Prince.?”” 


—<, 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-stree 
where communications &c. will be received A I+ 
ter Box is also placed at Messrs, Pros asco a8? 
Justice’s No 350, North Second street. 








(PT The price of the Parterre is three dollars pe 
annum, payable quarterly in advance. 


Apicius laid aside ninety millions of & 
sesterces, besides a mighty revenue, fir J 
no other purpose than to be sacrificed ts 
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